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Che Steamer J.T. Morse—BHer History and Adventures 


By JosEPH ALLEN, JR. 


PART I: HISTORY 


Introduction. One of the welcome sights 
of the New England coast in the last 
ninety years has been a side-wheel steam- 
er, with her gleaming white hull and 
long white wake astern, set in the blue of 
the bay against the green background of 
near-by shores. The J. T°. Morse was the 
last of these steamers to ply along the 
Maine coast where once they were so 
common. She 
wheeler of her size to be built in New 
England for combination passenger and 
freight service, and one of the largest 
steamers ever to run regularly through 
the treacherous thoroughfares of eastern 
Maine. She was built expressly for the 
service from Rockland to Bar Harbor, 
Maine, connecting at Rockland with 
overnight steamers from Boston. This 
service dated back into the 1850’s, but 
did not become frequent and regular un- 
til the seventies when summer people be- 
gan going to Mount Desert Island. By 
1903 the summer business had grown so 
that the 162-foot side-wheeler Mount 


was also the last side- 


Desert was inadequate, and the Eastern 
Steamship Company decided to build a 
new boat for the line. Although screw 





propulsion had become common, especial- 
ly for large vessels, it was decided to use 
paddle wheels, propelled by a beam en- 
gine, on the new boat to give it certain 
advantages. 

In the first place, side-wheels have an 
immediate effect in checking a boat’s 
headway, while it takes time for small, 
fast-turning propellors to get sufficient 
grip on the water to affect the motion of 
a boat, especially in shallow water. This 
was an important consideration as the 
new steamer was to make a dozen or 
more landings a day, in shallow water, 
and was to run intricate courses amongst 
ledges in fair and foggy weather, when 
quick stops would have to be made. The 
beam engine has several advantages over 
the inclined engine for a small steamer, 
chief among them being: a long stroke 
with less sacrifice of cargo space; greater 
efficiency of operation and accessibility for 
lubrication and repair; and a tendency to 
lessen the ship’s rolling in a seaway. 

Especial thanks are due to the follow- 
ing for their invaluable help in the prepa- 
ration of this article: Chief Engineer J. S. 
Marshall; Captain E. L. Thompson; 
79 
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Mr. G. E. Dunton; the U. S. Local 
Steamboat Inspectors at Bangor and Port- 
land, Maine; Mr. E. S. Dodge; Mr. 
FE. J. Lang; the Camden Yacht Build- 
ing and Marine Railway, Inc.; Mrs. L. 
W. Allen; Mr. E. K. Dunham, Jr., and 
Mr. W. K. Covell. 


Description." The Morse was built at the 
William McKie Works, East Boston, 
Massachusetts, in 1903-04, and was de- 
signed by William McKie after the plans 
of Calvin Austin, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Eastern Steamship 
Company. Her construction was of hard 
pine planking, and heavy oak frame 
strapped with iron. Her dimensions were: 
length, 214 feet over all, 199 feet water- 
line; 31 feet beam, 50 feet over guards; 
12 feet in depth; and 780 gross tonnage, 
410 net. Her engine was of the simple 
vertical-beam, surface-condensing type, 
having a cylinder 51 inches in diameter, 
a stroke of 9 feet, and an indicated horse- 
power of 600. The engine frame and 
keelsons were of steel. It was built by W. 
& A. Fletcher Co., of Hoboken, New 
Jersey, who had engined such boats as 
the famous Mary Powell, the Puritan, 
the City of Bangor, and the City of Rock- 
land. ‘The paddle wheels were of the 
feathering type, 23 feet in diameter out- 
side of buckets, by 8 feet 9 inches face. 
There were ten buckets on each wheel. 
There were two lobster-back, return- 
tube boilers of marine steel, which tested 
to 58 pounds working pressure. At 35 
revolutions per minute, she was expected 
to make about 18 knots. Actually, how- 
ever, when put in service she ran at 26 
revolutions, making 15 knots under 52 
pounds working pressure. The equip- 


1 The description of the Morse is taken largely 
from a letter to the Bar Harbor Record from Charles 
H. Welch, published Feb. 10, 1904; and from an 


account of her trial trip, in the Boston Globe of May 
29, 1904. 





ment also included a good-sized donkey 
boiler and the usual main, donkey and 
sanitary pumps, fresh-water tanks, injec- 
tors, Fletcher ash-ejectors, steering en- 
gine, and a dynamo for lighting her com- 
pletely with electricity. 

The main deck was closed in, using 
all space forward of the after companion- 
way for freight, with a capacity “almost 
equal to the Bangor boats.”’ It was served 
by three freight gangways: one on each 
side under the officers’ quarters, and one 
forward of this pair, on the port side, 
under the forward end of the pilot house. 
This third gangway was necessary to pre- 
vent the bow from protruding beyond 
the corner of the wharf at Rockland into 
the berth of the Boston boats. The second 
year she was out, however, the position of 
the slip on the wharf was changed, as it 
was more convenient to handle freight 
through the after gangway, so the for- 
ward gangway was boarded up. There 
were also the customary gangways aft, 
as on the larger Boston boats, but they 
led directly into the dining-room instead 
of to a quarter-deck or passengers’ en- 
trance lobby. As the wharves on the route 
were equipped with only one slip, the 
passengers used the freight gangway. The 
passenger gangways did not serve as such 
until 1933 when she ran to Coney Island 
from New York. 

On the main deck the engine room 
was encased in iron amidships. Aft of the 
engine room was the dining-room, 423 
feet long and extending the entire width 
of the boat, with only a narrow deck out- 
side for handling the stern hawsers. ‘The 
eleven tables accommodated fifty-four 
persons. The remainder of the space aft 
was occupied by a ladies’ saloon and toilet 
room, below which was the ladies’ cabin. 
The galley was located directly under 
the dining-room and was _ ventilated 
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through the after part of the engine room 
enclosure, “thus removing every evidence 
of culinary employment.” On this lower 
deck, forward of the engine and boiler 
rooms, was located the crew’s quarters. 

From the dining-room the aft com- 
panionway led up to the saloon, which 
was glass-enclosed, and extended about 
two-thirds the length of the steamer. The 
smoking room was located in the forward 
part of the saloon, and the purser’s office 
was situated directly forward of the steam 
dome. The office was lighted by a sky- 
light overhead, and was also the purser’s 
stateroom. The furniture was of rattan, 
the upholstering of leather, and the drap- 
eries, window shades and valances of silk 
velour. All saloons and staterooms were 
completely carpeted. The furnishings 
were by A. L. Mitchell +s of Portland, 
Maine. 

An outside walk extended completely 
around the saloon, being about 31% feet 
wide between the staterooms and wheel 
boxes, and the saloon. The wheel bat- 
teries were paneled outside, giving the ap- 
pearance of forming the wall of a state- 
room, so as to match the Staterooms, 
which were located forward and aft of 
the wheels. There were five rooms and 
one toilet on each side of the vessel. A 
narrow companionway led from the open 
deck in the stern to the hurricane deck, 
which was always accessible to passengers. 
Here were located the seven lifeboats and 
two life rafts, the walking beam, smoke- 
stack, ventilators, two masts and stern 
flagpole, ship’s bell, etc., and at the for- 
ward end, the pilot house and officers’ 
quarters. The captain’s room was located 
directly abaft, and extended the full 
width of the pilot house. The remaining 
four rooms were for the pilot, mate, en- 
gineer, and electrician. The officers’ and 
passengers’ rooms were all commodious, 


being larger than the average rooms on 
the Boston-Bangor boats. 

The hull and superstructure were 
painted white, with dark green rubbing- 
strake and waterline. ‘The walking beam 
was white, and the smokestack black. The 
flagpoles, bow and stern, were white, and 
the masts black. In her later years the 
Morse carried flags only on Sundays, holi- 
days, and gala occasions, but she always 
carried a dark blue conical wind pennant 
on her bow pole. The anchors were white, 
the paddle wheels red. The bell and 
whistle were silvered. In later years the 
walking beam was black, and the masts 
and flagpoles were buff, the upper half of 
the mainmast remaining black to avoid 
smoke discoloration. 


The Trial Trip. The Morse’s keel was 
laid in the summer of 1903; the hull 
was launched on Wednesday, March 2, 
1904; the engine was tried at the dock 
on Saturday, May 7; the boilers were 
inspected May 10; and the official trial 
was made on Saturday, May 28. The 
Boston Herald reported the trial trip as 
follows: 

TRIAL Trip oF THE J. T. Morse PROvVEs 
SIDE-WHEELER THE QUEEN OF THE EASTERN 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S FLEET. The trial trip 
of the Eastern Steamship Company’s new side- 
wheeler J. T. Morse . . . was made yesterday 
morning. The start was made from Border St., 
East Boston, at the builders’ yards, and then the 
steamer proceeded to Union Wharf . . . where 
the ofhcers of the company, together with a 
large company of invited guests, were taken on 
board. At 10:30 the boat left the wharf, pro- 
ceeding down the harbor as far as Thatcher’s 
Island, and then returned to Boston. Every- 
thing worked in first class style, the Morse 
making 16% miles an hour, a most excellent 
showing for this class of steamer. It was only 
intended to go as far as Eastern Point, but in 
the hope of meeting some boat with which it 
could race back to Boston, the steamer con- 
tinued to Thatcher’s. This hope was not real- 
ized, however. .. . Mr. Austin was on board, 
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and was greatly pleased with the trial. Jas. T. 
Morse, President of the company,? and after 
whom the boat was named, was also delighted 
. . . as were the many employees of the com- 
pany who were present. Mr. R. W. E. Thorn- 
dike of the City of Bangor ... and John E. 
Lamphier, of Bar Harbor, saw the indicator 
all the way down the North Shore, climb over 
the records of the other boats of the company 
.. Throughout the trial trip, there was no 
forced draft used, and the fire doors were al- 
ways wide open. It is expected that the J. T. 
Morse will be taken to Rockland early tomor- 
row morning, and immediately placed in 
service. 
The Boston Globe further remarked: 
About one hundred persons enjoyed the 
pleasure of the ship’s first spin. Lunch 
served aboard by the builders, who were all the 
time alert to. make. the few hours enjoyable for 
the guests. Mate John A. Hosmer of the Mount 
Desert was aboard getting acquainted with the 
new ship, and the old Mount Desert’s chief 
engineer, C. H. Allen, was in charge of the ma- 
chinery. He was mightily pleased with the new 
boat, and is anxious to get her down on the 
Maine run to let the natives see something that 
is fast. This new addition of the Eastern 
Steamship Company’s fleet is probably the 
speediest and the most elegantly equipped boat 
in eastern waters. 


was 


And the Boston Post made this com- 
ment: 

Among other things that far surpassed the 
most eager hopes of those interested were the 
steadiness . . . and ease of steering. The model 
of the boat is very clean and well drawn, with 
side-wheels, built especially for coast work. . . 
Captain Roix was in charge of the trip. 
Routes and Schedules. The Boston Globe 
for Wednesday, June 8, 1904, reports 
that, “The new steamer James T’. Morse, 
Capt. Winterbotham, left yesterday 
morning for Rockland . . . She proceed- 
ed but a short distance down the harbor 
when her commander decided to return 
on account of thick weather.” She finally 
went up on the gth, leaving Boston at 
about 10:00 in the morning, and arriv- 
ing in Rockland in about twelve hours. 


2 Mr. Morse was treasurer, not president, at the 
time. Author. 





The Bar Harbor Record for Wed- 
nesday, June 15, commented on her en- 
tering regular service as follows: 

The James T. Morse made her first trip las: 
Friday, and is now regularly on the route ir 
place of the Mount Desert. A crowd of peopl 
watched the initial landing of the boat at the 
wharf, and many went aboard to inspect. The 
Morse is adequately equipped in every way, and 
the appointments were much admired. 

Lacking any eye-witness account, we 
can only imagine this gala maiden voyage 
with flags flying, salutes from _ boats, 
lighthouses, and spectators all along the 
route, and the. crowds at the landings. 
One who was a boy of “exceeding tender 
years’ among the spectators at Seal Har- 
bor recalls that she had two American 
flags on her walking beam, “one on each 
slope, besides the numerous other flags up 
and down her masts.” 

The schedule of the Morse in 1904 
called for her leaving Rockland daily ex- 
cept Mondays at 5:00 a.M., for Stoning- 
ton, Southwest Harbor, Northeast Har- 
bor, Seal Harbor, and Bar Harbor. On 
the return she left Bar Harbor daily ex- 
cept Sundays at 2:30 P.M., for Rockland 
via the above landings. She was unable 
to stop at North Haven, as the Vount 
Desert had been doing, because of her 
greater size. Passengers used to land from 
the Mount Desert by launch, but the 
Morse was too high to transfer the pas- 
sengers conveniently this way, and was 
too large a boat to be handled in the 
channel. A suitable wharf was not built 
at North Haven until 1911. 

From 1905 to 1910 inclusive, she ran 
through Eggemoggin Reach, touching at 
Dark Harbor, Sargentville, Deer Isle 
(Sedgwick early and late in the season), 
Brooklin, and the usual Mount Desert 
landings. The change was made because 
of the greater amount of business on this 
run. This also helped North Haven, as 
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the smaller propeller steamer Catherine 
was able to call there on her way to 
Stonington and Blue Hill. The Juliette 
took in additional landings in the Reach 
on her way to Bass Harbor. In 1910 the 
Maine Central Railroad ran a _ boat 
through the Reach connecting with its 
trains at Rockland. This lessened the 
Morse’s business so that in 1911 she was 
put back on the run through the Fox Is- 
lands and Deer Island ‘Thoroughfares, 
and a smaller boat, the Boothbay was sent 
to Blue Hill via the Reach again. By 
this time the triple-screw, turbine steam- 
ships Camden (1907 ) and Belfast (1909) 
had replaced the side-wheelers City of 
Bangor and City of Rockland on the 
Boston-Bangor line, and so from 1911 to 
1917 inclusive, the Morse’s schedule was 
practically unchanged from season to sea- 
son. She left Rockland at 5:15 A.M. and 
arrived at Bar Harbor sometime between 
10:00 A.M. and 1:00 P.M. depending on 
the amount of freight to be handled en 
route. Returning she left Bar Harbor at 
1:30 P.M. or 2:00, depending on the 
particular season’s schedule, and usually 
reached Rockland by 7:00 P.M., an hour 
before the Boston boat was due to leave. 
When the summer season of 1918 ar- 
rived, however, the Eastern Steamship 
Company’s best ships had been sold or 
chartered to the government for mine 
layers and training ships, so the Camden 
and Belfast had to be put on the Boston- 
New York run, and the old “Cities” 
transferred from the Boston-Bath-Gardi- 
ner line, back to their original Bangor 
run. These ships, having lost some of their 
youthful speed, could no longer make the 
round trip from Boston, leaving at 5:00 
P.M. and arriving back in Boston the sec- 
ond day following at 7:00 A.M., as was 
required by business men. The Morse’s 
schedule, therefore, became irregular. 


In 1919 some of the ships came back 
from war service, but not the crack Bos- 
ton-New York liners Massachusetts anc 
Bunker Hill. So the Belfast remained on 
the New York line (running opposite the 
Calvin Austin) while the Camden took 
the City of Rockland’s place on the Ban- 
gor line. Hence the Worse met the Cam- 
den, morning and night, on ‘Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays, and the Ban- 
gor in the morning on Sundays and Wed- 
nesdays, and at night on Mondays and 
Fridays. By the next season the Belfast 
was back on the Bangor line, and the 
Morse resumed her usual schedule which 
she maintained through 1931, her last 
year in service in Maine waters. 


Seasons. In 1904, as we have seen, the 
Morse’s season began on June 10, the day 
after her original arrival in Rockland 
from the builders, with six round trips 
a week. In early October the trips were 
reduced to three a week, leaving Rock- 
land at 5: 30 A.M. Sundays, Tuesdays and 
Fridays, and leaving Bar Harbor at noon 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Satur- 
days. At the end of the month she was 
withdrawn, and the Catherine took her 
place with two round trips a week for the 
winter. In 1905 the Morse came on again 
in April (first “ad” in the Bar Harbor 
Record was on April 10), running three 
trips a week via Stonington. In May she 
went on her summer schedule of six 
trips via Brooklin, reducing to three in 
October. In the middle of November she 
was running two trips via Stonington 
again. Presumably she came off for the 
winter at the end of the month. This was 
a typical season for the Morse, except 
that by 1907 she was running seven 
round trips weekly at the height of the 
season (about July 1 through Labor 
Day). In 1913 she came off as early as 
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October 8 and was replaced by the Booth- 
bay for the winter. One year, about 1915, 
she ran until February 2, because of an 
unusual amount of freight. ‘This was due 
to extensive building on Mount Desert 
Island, and to the shipping of a great deal 
of fish from the cold storage plants at 
Manset and Bass Harbor where the 
Morse called for freight as business war- 
ranted. The fact that there was no Maine 
Central boat “‘around the hills” (i.e. 
from Mount Desert Ferry to Manset) 
undoubtedly made some difference also. 
In her later years early October was a 
normal time for her to lay up, and June 
15 to 19, the normal date for her first 
summer trip. The W estport then took 
her place through the winter, being espe- 
cially ballasted for this service. 


Crew. The Morse’s crew numbered forty 
(1921) as follows: 1 master, 1 pilot, and 
1 mate (whose caps read respectively, 
“Captain,” “Chief Officer,” and “First 
Officer”) ; 9 able seamen, and 5 seamen, 
in the deck department. ‘There were also: 
1 chief engineer, I assistant engineer, 2 
oilers, and 6 firemen in the engine de- 
partment; I watchman (on duty at 
night) and 12 in “other departments not 
connected with the navigation of the 
vessel,” such as the purser and assistant, 
stewardess, dining-room clerk, waiters 
(who also served as porters) chef, dish- 
washers, etc. Ten years later she was re- 
quired to carry only 8 able seamen, and 
4 seamen, thus allowing 14 in the non- 
navigational department if she desired. 
She was allowed to carry 347 passengers 
in the bays, rivers and harbors between 
Rockland and Sullivan, Maine, when 
operating within three miles from land. 
Captain F. L. Winterbotham, who 
“came out” on the Morse, was trans- 
ferred from the Mount Desert, on which 


he had served for many years. He did 
not like the Morse’s own whistle, so, be- 
fore many trips his beloved Mount De- 
sert’s was substituted, the Morse’s pre- 
sumably being placed on the Mount De- 
sert. In 1912 he was retired, and his 
pilot, Addison W. Shute, took command. 
On the last trip of the season, Nov. 4, 
1917, Shute was found dead in his room 
on the Worse, as she lay over at Bar Har- 
bor. He was succeeded by his pilot and 
nephew, Harry D. Shute, who died of the 
“flu” in 1918. Captain David Haskell 
came from the Coast Guard Service to take 
command, and left in April, 1923, after 
having made a blunder on the Westport 
which resulted in the sinking of a fishing 
launch the previous December. Captain 
Everett L. ‘Thompson was then trans- 
ferred from the Westport, which he had 
commanded in summer on the Blue Hill 
Line, and was master of the Worse for 
the rest of her career in Maine. 

Captain Thompson’s career may be 
outlined here as typical of Maine steamer 
captains. He was born on June 22, 1873, 
at Deer Isle, Maine. When he was only 
fourteen he started his career on sailing 
vessels. He shifted to steam on September 
3, 1892, when he signed on at Bar Har- 
bor as deckhand and watchman of the 
Mount Desert under Captain William 
Sawtelle of Rockland. After a few years 
he became mate of the Juliette. ‘Then 
followed service as mate on the Mon- 
hegan, mate and pilot on the Mineola and 
master of the following: May Archer, 
Catherine, Southport, Westport, and the 
J. T. Morse. He worked steadily the 
year round on these boats, until he was 
pensioned by the Eastern Steamship Lines, 
Inc., on May 1, 1934. He is now enjoying 
a small farm at North Sedgwick, Maine. 

When he assumed command of the 
Morse, he found her inherited whistle 
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mellow and pleasing enough (its pitch 
was E flat above middle C) for fair 
weather, but very poor for getting echoes 
in a fog. He complained to the company, 
and in 1930 they sent him the whistle of 
the Prince George, which was about to 
be broken up. As this whistle was built 
for a steam pressure higher than the Worse 
provided, a dull tone resulted, though it 
evidently served its purpose better as an 
echo-getter. Its pitch was about B, an 
octave below middle C. 

Captain Thompson was responsible 
for another change which made the voy- 
age less pleasing musically. There was an 
old custom for side-wheelers to ring the 
ship’s bell as a departure signal instead of 
blowing the whistle. So, on the Worse, at 
each landing the quartermaster stood by 
the bell rope abaft the pilot house, rain or 
shine. When ready to leave, the mate 
signalled the captain, who signalled the 
quartermaster, who then rang the bell. 
This custom probably came down from 
the days when steamers had no whistles, 
and so, though picturesque, it had out- 
lived its real usefulness, besides being a 
bother for the quartermasters in bad 
weather. Therefore, one day early in his 
command, Captain Thompson ordered 
the whistle blown, instead of the bell 
rung, on leaving. He was probably a mite 
disappointed when none of the old-timers 
nor the management, objected. Thus was 
a pleasing custom permanently aban- 
doned. 

Charles Allen came out on the Morse 
as chief engineer, having transferred 
from the Mount Desert. His assistant, 
John S. Marshall, transferred with him, 
and succeeded him in March, 1914. Mar- 
shall had been on the Bar Harbor run 
for thirty-nine years when the Morse 


_3In later years the Morse was plugged in to the 
city circuit, but a few oil lamps were kept for emer- 
gencies. 





stopped running in 1931. He went down 
with her to New York as chief in 1933, 
remaining with her until she was laid up 
for the winter in September. 

‘To the women and children on board, 
the true commander of the J. T’.. Morse 
was Maggie (Higgins was her surname, 
but few of us knew it). As sole stewardess 
she ruled the realm of saloon and state- 
room and pleasure deck for twenty years. 
To a whole generation of children it 
seemed that there could not be any Morse 
without Maggie. She was a little woman 
with a firm, strong voice. Her face was 
lined and worried, but she had a lovable, 
bright Irish smile and twinkling blue 
eyes. She was on equal terms with the of- 
ficers, and spoke her mind without minc- 
ing her words. In the morning she used 
to stand guard over the rope at the head 
of the dining-room companionway, al- 
lowing only as many passengers to pass as 
there was room for at the tables. She 
called the landings, “‘North Haven! 
Landin’ on the lower deck forrard”’; and 
she stood at the head of the stairs to the 
lower deck forward as the passengers got 
on and off, giving friendly greetings to 
all, often by name. Back at Rockland in 
the evening, Maggie lighted the oil 
lamps in the saloon when the ship’s dyna- 
mo was turned off,” usually an hour or 
so before the Boston boat came in. Like 
the original officers of the Morse, Maggie 
transferred from the Mount Desert, and 
had been on the run for about forty-four 
years when she was retired and pensioned 
because of ill health in 1923. 

Another transfer from the Mount De- 
sert was Mate John A. Hosmer who 
served until 1913. He was succeeded by 
Harvey P. (alias “Bill” ) Freeman who 
was on her until she was laid up. He was 
on the run for about thirty years. Davis 
Weed was the genial night watchman 
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from 1909 to 1931, and Sandy Webster 
was on the run for thirty-three years, 
being deckhand and fireman on _ the 
Morse as long as she was in commission. 


Traffic. The Morse’s freights consisted 
largely of provisions and supplies for the 
islands served, going east; and fish (in- 
cluding “French Sardines” at one time ) 
from Southwest Harbor, Manset, Bass 
Harbor occasionally, and Stonington, go- 
ing west. There was also the baggage of 
the summer folk, including dogs, horses, 
carriages, automobiles, and even small 
boats. In one record season she carried 
786 horses and 500 carriages. A portion 
of her freight deck was arranged espe- 
cially so as to be readily convertible into 
stalls. Her best seasons were her first 
twelve. In 1915 automobiles were ad- 
mitted to Mount Desert, and the decline 
in traffic began. Then came the war, fol- 
lowed by the great increase in all forms 
of road travel—busses and trucks com- 
pleting the devastation started by the pri- 
vate automobile. 

The passenger fares during the Morse’s 
service ranged as follows. From 19032, the 
last year the Mount Desert was on the 
route, through 1908, the fare between 
Boston and Bar Harbor was $4.25 one 
way, and $8.00 round trip. By 1912 the 
fare was up to $4.75 one way, and $8.50 
round trip. It continued to rise gradually 
until 1920 when it reached $9.59 one 
way. In 1922 it was $8.88 but went up 
to $10.70 in 1925. From 1927 to 1931 
it was $9.65 one way and $17.40 round 
trip. 

Of course the scenic beauties of her 
route attracted a great many noted peo- 
ple, as well as the honeymooners featured 
by the Boston Transcript on July 29, 
1933. A far from complete list would in- 
clude President Charles W. Eliot, of Har- 


vard, and his descendants; the Dwight 
Morrows, the Walter and Frank Dam- 
rosches, ‘Thomas Lamont, A. Atwater 
Kent, Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Fritz 
Kreisler, Bishop Lawrence, General Ed- 
wards, George Vanderbilt, Lord Bryce, 
Sir Aukland Geddes, Admiral Crownin- 
shield, George Wickersham, Bishop 
Doane, Erastus Corning, George F. 
Hoar, Hetty Green, and the William 
Sedgwicks. 

The passenger traffic in the last eleven 
seasons (1921-1931) ranged from 18,- 
496 in 1923 to about 10,500 in 19321. 
August was always the best month, with 
a peak of 6,823 in 1923. During this 
season she ran unusually late to Novem- 
ber 6, doubtless because of the encourag- 
ing patronage. The usual number of 
trips (one way in either direction), was 
about 200, made on about 115 days. Of 
these days about 40 days had an appreci- 
able amount of fog at some time during 
the trip. 


Lay-ups. After the last trip of the sea- 
son the Worse usually proceeded the next 
day to Camden or some other harbor 
better sheltered than Rockland, to be laid 
up for the winter. While there, bedding 
and equipment was moved out and shipped 
to Boston. The saloon deck and pilot- 
house windows were covered with can- 
vas, the freight gangways closed up, the 
boilers “blown off” and fires extinguished. 
Then she led an uneventful existence at 
the Marine Railway Company’s wharf 
until spring, when the interior and ex- 
terior surfaces were cleaned and painted 
and miscellaneous repair jobs were at- 
tended to. Finally she was hauled out for 
cleaning and painting of the bottom, mis- 
cellaneous caulking, and repairing of 
guard rail and planking as needed. ‘The 
bedding and equipment came back from 
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Boston repaired or replaced by new. 

In 1924 Captain Crockett of the Cam- 
den took her to Boston on October 14, 
the second day after her last trip from 
Bar Harbor. She left Rockland at 1:09 
P.M., and docked at Rowes Wharf at 
1:20 A.M. on the 15th. At 5:55 she 
moved to the head of Union Wharf, and 
moved again to India Wharf at 9:27. 
Thus it took her 12 hours, 11 minutes to 
make the trip which the Belfast and Cam- 
den commonly made in about 10 hours, 
30 minutes. Later in the winter she was 
berthed at Rowes Wharf. The trip was 
made because wharfage charges were 
lower in Boston than at Camden that 
year. The following spring, on May 6, 
Captain Rawley of the Belfast brought 
the Morse back to Camden with a load of 
wool. 

The next month she made her only 
trip, so far as I know, in a regular serv- 
ice other than the Bar Harbor line. On 
June 15, 1925, the Brandon, a steamer 
only slightly larger than the Morse, was 
scheduled to open the season between 
Portland, Rockland, Eastport and Lubec. 
She was not ready on time, however, so 
the Morse made the trip for her under 
Captain Lakeman. The only record in 
the log book that indicated something un- 
usual was the log of her trip from Port- 
land back to Rockland on June 17. This 
was made under Captain Call, leaving 
Portland at 6:35 P.M. and reaching 
Rockland in 6 hours, 17 minutes. The 
next day she started her regular Bar Har- 
bor line season. 

On October 6 she again sailed for 
East Boston to spend the winter. In May, 
1926, two new boilers were installed by 
the Atlantic Works, East Boston. The 
return trip was made under Captain 
Rawley on June 10, 1926. 

The next winter she spent at Camden, 





and the following (1927-28) at Booth- 
bay Harbor, whither Captain Rawley 
took her on October 1, with Captain 
Sawyer as pilot, and Mr. Sherman, the 
Rockland Superintendent, as passenger. 
The trip took 3 hours, 31 minutes, start- 
ing at 8:34 a.M. The company thought 
that Boothbay might be a cheaper place 
to lay her up than Camden, as they 
owned a wharf there which was avail- 
able for the purpose. But they found that 
the expense of a watchman, of caring for 
the men who did the overhauling and 
outfitting work, and of the coal con- 
sumed to and from Boothbay, more than 
offset the wharfage charge at Camden. 
So the experiment was not repeated. Cap- 
tain Sawyer brought her to Camden on 
May 23, 1928, and also took her to 
Rockland on June 18. So far as I know 
she spent the remainder of her winters at 
Camden, including her lay-up from Sep- 
tember, 1931, to July, 1933. While this 
is not a complete record of the Morse’s 
hibernations, it is typical of them. 


ACCIDENTS 
Belfast. The Morse’s first mishap, so far 
as I have discovered, occurred in 1910. 
Throughout her career, her Rockland 
berth was on the south side of Tillson’s 
Wharf, while the Boston boat docked on 
the east. (See diagram Pt. II.) On Wed- 
nesday, May 25, the Belfast arrived at the 
breakwater at 3:17 in the morning, near- 
ly an hour before sunrise, on her regular 
trip from Boston. A thick fog rested over 
the harbor, through which sounded the 
Belfast?’s mournful whistle, as she blew 
for echoes and groped her way to the 
wharf. ‘The anxious watchmen on the 
barges at anchor were ringing their bells 
furiously. For two or three minutes the 
“Boston boat” continued on her westerly 
course, and then she swung up almost 
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The Morse Laid up for the Tiinter 


AT CAMDEN, MAINE, IN SEPTEMBER, 1932 


due north for her berth. She seemed to 
be swinging slower than usual. All at 
once the Morse’s bow loomed up dead 
ahead, instead of to port. “Full speed 
astern” rang out in the engine room, An 
anchor was lowered away, but it was too 
late. With a crash that was described by 
a witness as “like that when two freight 
cars come violently together,” the Bel- 
fast’s steel stem ground its way into the 
wooden hull of the Worse. She struck at 
a point only a few feet forward of the 
Morse’s pilot house, and crashed on for 
about fifteen feet, coming in as far as the 
keel, and ripping a hole twelve feet wide 
in the Worse’s side. 

Just before the accident, night watch- 
man Davis H. Weed was standing on the 
starboard side of the freight deck, listen- 
ing to the Belfast’s approaching whistles, 


4 Boston Post. 








and watching for her to appear through 
the fog. “As the great turbiner drew 
nearer,” reported the Boston Post for 
May 26, “She saw that she would inevita- 
bly ram the Morse, and he shouted a 
hasty alarm” to the crew sleeping in the 
forecastle below. But before they could 
get out the Belfast struck. She rammed 
the Morse in such a way that she almost 
covered the forecastle door, leaving a 
space just large enough for the men to 
crawl through. The six passengers oc- 
cupying the staterooms were in no dan- 
ger, but were terribly frightened. Officers 
speedily reassured them by stating that 
they would even have time to get their 
possessions ashore. 

As the Belfast backed away, “the wa- 
ter surged into the. gaping hole like a 
miniature Niagara, and the Morse began 
to settle immediately.” * She also swung 
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out from the dock a bit, as her bow line 
had snapped in the crash. It was low 
tide, and she sank only until the saloon 
deck was covered by about two feet of 
water. There was but little freight aboard, 
and practically all of it was salvaged. 
The reason the Belfast did not respond 
properly to her helm was that she went a 
bit too far to the west, and struck shoal 
water, making her hard to steer. As the 
Post remarked, “The tide was well down, 
and when the steamer struck the shoalest 
spot it is evident that the rudder refused 
to act with the wheel.” Had she been a 
side-wheeler, she probably could have 
stopped in time to prevent, or at least to 
minimize the damage. (See /ntroduc- 
tion.) The Belfast was but little damaged 
and proceeded to Bangor at about the 
usual hour, and the Boothbay went on 
the Bar Harbor run. That night, how- 
ever, the Belfast remained fog-bound in 
Rockland, and did not leave until ‘Thurs- 
day morning for Boston. On Saturday, 
the Belfast was floated into the drydock 
at Simpson’s, East Boston. The two wing 
propellors were found to be damaged, 
and were replaced by new ones. Other- 
wise the paint scraped off her bow was 
the only other damage discovered by 
Lloyd’s Inspector, B. S$. Murphy. 
Meantime, the tug Orion, Captain Jo- 
seph I. Kemp, of the Boston ‘Towboat 
Company, was despatched to raise the 
Morse. A diver was sent down to patch 
the hole with boards and canvas. She was 
then pumped out “in the remarkably fast 
time of 48 minutes, by three powerful 
rotary pumps, throwing 2,800 gallons of 
water a minute.”” The Worse was then 
towed to Camden, where the temporary 
repairs were made more secure. On June 
3, she was towed to Boston where perma- 
nent repairs were made at McKie’s yards. 


5 Boston Post. 
6 Compare photographs. 





When she returned to service on Fri- 
day, June 24, she was “‘somewhat changed 
in appearance,” as the Bar Harbor Rec- 
ord reported. ““The arrangement of the 
stairway forward, leading from the hur- 
ricane down through the saloon to the 
main deck is much more convenient 
(than the former ladder )° and the brand 
new carpets in the saloon and dining- 
rooms are an addition most acceptable to 
patrons. [he three decks forward are en- 
tirely new, and the main deck has new 
beams. Pilot A. W. Shute, and Quarter- 
master Harry. D. Shute brought the 
steamer down from East Boston where 
she was repaired. The Morse left Boston 
at 9:14 A.M. Thursday, slowing up after 
proceeding a few miles for the purpose of 
adjusting the compass, which is now 
equipped with a stronger magnet than 
formerly. The adjusting of the compass 
was completed in an hour and 35 minutes 
and the steamer reached Rockland and 
later Bar Harbor in due time, and all 
ready for the season which has been so 
unfortunately interrupted. The steamer 
Boothbay ... has now returned to her 
regular Blue Hill route. According to 
present bookings . . . about 40 horses are 
due to arrive here this week on the... 
Morse.” 

After the accident a bell was installed 
on the corner of ‘Tillson’s 
Wharf to aid the boats in making their 
landings in the fog. 


—— 
~ 


southeast 


Pemaquid. The next major accident took 
place on another Wednesday—Septem- 
ber 8, 1915. There was a light SSE wind 
and thick fog, when the Morse left Rock- 
land at 6:03 A.M. with 65 passengers. 
She made her usual run to North Haven, 
arriving at about 7:00 and leaving after 
a ten-minute stop. Captain Addison W. 
Shute, Pilot Harry D. Shute, and Quar- 
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termaster Addison L. Shute were in the 
pilot house —a family affair, as the pilot 
was the captain’s nephew and the quar- 
termaster was his son. The captain, of 
course, was in general charge, the pilot 
was in charge of the navigation, and gave 
the courses to the quartermaster who was 
steering. Pearl L. Warren, deckhand, 
was standing watch on the bow. Passen- 
cers were roped off the bow and from 
the upper deck around the pilot house so 
that they would not prevent these four 
men from hearing fog signals from light- 
houses, buoys and boats; and also that 
reports from the bow lookout might be 
heard in the pilot house. 

After making her way out of North 
Haven through the intricacies of Fox Is- 
lands Thoroughfare the Worse took her 
departure at Channel Rock Buoy, course 
E x, for the twenty-two minute straight 
run to Western Mark Island Light at the 
entrance to Deer Island ‘Thoroughfare. 
For fifteen minutes or so little of interest 
took place. The captain blew the fog signal 
on the whistle every minute or two, and 
the wind shifted to light SSW. Both Cap- 
tain and pilot were at open windows. 

Lookout: “Whistle ahead, sir, a point 
to port.” 

Captain: “The Vinalhaven—quite a 
ways off yet.”’ He pulled the whistle cord. 
Soon the Vinalhaven was heard again. 

Pilot: “Sounds pretty near ahead to 
me.” 

Captam: “Vm going to slow up till 
we see how she’s coming,” and he rang 
one bell to the engine room. For a 
minute or two he exchanged shorter 
whistle signals with the Vinalhaven at 
frequent intervals so that they could keep 
better track of each other. As she broke 
out of the fog a proper distance off the 
port bow, the captain pulled the jingle 
and the Morse resumed her usual speed. 


Almost immediately the officers heard an- 
other whistle which the lookout reported, 
and all recognized it as that of the Pema- 
quid. She was the Maine Central Rail- 
road steamer on her regular morning run 
from Sargentville to Rockland, to con- 
nect with the train for Portland. ‘The 
men had already heard the bell of Mark 
Island Light off the starboard bow, and 
in a minute or two the island appeared 
through the fog about 300 feet away. 

Pilot: “East by north, seven-eighths 
north.” This was duly repeated by Quar- 
termaster Shute as he sought to steady 
the card between 34N and ENE, for 
eighth-points were not marked on the 
compass. True to his custom, the light- 
keeper rang a salute of three strokes on 
his fog bell as the Worse went by, and the 
captain responded with the customary 
two-short-and-a-long on the whistle. 
Then they heard the Pemaquid again 
and placed her at two points on the star- 
board bow. 

Pilot: “She must be coming up from 
the two buoys to Field Ledge.” 

Captain: “I guess likely she is. We'd 
ought to meet about at the buoy.” 

Lookout: “She sounds about half a 
point on the port bow now, sir.” 

The officers agreed, after hearing the 
Pemaquid’s next signal. The captain 
maintained his course and speed for about 
two minutes of the usual two-and-a-half- 
minute run from Mark Island to Field 
Ledge Buoy, and the Pemaquid’s bearing 
did not appreciably change as she ap- 
proached. 

Captain: “Vm going to stop and back 
her. I don’t know which way we are 
going to take her when we find him com- 
ing.” With which he rang four bells to 
the engine room for full speed astern, 
and blew three short blasts to inform the 
Pemaquid he had done so. 
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Lookout: “Spar buoy on the starboard 
bow.” 

Pilot: “Put her east by north.” 

Lookout: “Here she comes, half a 
point to port.” 

Captain: “Guess she’s heading out by, 
all right.” 

Pilot: “Looks to me like she’s swing- 
ing in. Hard aport!” 

The captain, noticing the same swing, 
blew several short blasts on the whistle,— 
the danger signal. By this time the Worse 
had gathered sternway, but the Pemaquid 
came right on and plunged her iron bow 
into the Worse at the port gangway. Two 
frightened passengers on the Worse 
climbed over to the Pemaquid. 

Captain: “D— him! He starboarded 
his helm.”’ Then he leaned out of the 
window and shouted, “‘Back up and get 
out of the way.” 

The Pemaquid obliged. There was a 
flash in the lower deck of the Worse, and 
Captain Wescott of the Pemaquid shout- 
ed: “Your ship is afire there!” The flash 
was caused by short circuits from electric 
wires severed in the collision, and start- 
ed five fires. Mate Freeman quickly put 
them out with extinguishers. As soon as 
the Pemaquid began to back out, Captain 
Shute stopped the Worse’s engines. In a 
minute when the boats were clear of 
each other, he signalled for full speed 
ahead, and made for a wharf at the stone 
quarry on Moose Island. Then he told 
the pilot to make ready the lifeboats and 
have the passengers get on the starboard 
side. The pilot left the pilot house as the 
Pemaquid disappeared into the fog, and 
the Morse began to settle a bit by the 
head. This made the passengers nervous, 
and some put on life belts, but in ten 
minutes or so they reached the wharf 
safely. 

It was about 8:00 when Captain Shute 


made a port landing at the small wharf, 
with the bow headed inshore. The pas- 
sengers were quickly landed, as their ves- 
sel sank to the bottom in the shallow wa- 
ter which only came up to the freight 
deck. Launches from Stonington soon be- 
gan to arrive, for the inhabitants there 
had heard the Morse’s danger signals, and 
so knew something was up. They could 
easily trace her to Moose Island by the 
sound of her fog signals and paddle 
wheels. The island is only a mile from the 
Stonington wharf. These motor boats 
took the passengers to Stonington, where 
they were given a choice of proceeding 
by auto, or waiting for the Boothbay, 
which was notified at Sargentville to 
come down and complete the Morse’s 
trip. Meantime a lighter from Snow’s at 
Rockland was sent alongside, and the 
freight was transferred before it was 
damaged. When the Boothbay arrived, 
some of this freight was put aboard, and 
sent on with the remaining passengers to 
Mount Desert. They left at about 1:45 
P.M., reaching Bar Harbor at 5:30 P.M. 
In a day or so the Monhegan was with- 
drawn from the Portland and Rockland 
line, and finished the summer season on 
the Bar Harbor line. 

With freight and passengers out of the 
way, the crew of the Morse got busy 
patching up the hole with canvas and 
boards. As the donkey boiler was on the 
main deck, it was possible to get up steam 
in the auxiliary pump, and pump her out 
in fifteen hours. She was then able to get 
up steam in the main boilers and pro- 
ceed to Rockland under her own power, 
with the lighter for convoy. At Rockland 
the patch was reinforced, and then she 
went to Boston for repairs. 

The U. S. Steamboat Inspectors at 
Bangor, Captain Charles O. Cousins, and 
Captain Walter L. Blaisdell, held an in- 
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vestigation of the collision at the Custom 
House, Rockland, on September 13 and 
14. As a result of the investigation Cap- 
tain Shute was charged with “unskillful- 
ness in the navigation of the steamer J. J’. 
Morse, under your command, resulting 
in a collision with the steamer Pemaquid.” 
Captain Wescott was charged with “reck- 
less navigation and violation of the... 
Rules and Regulations for the govern- 
ment of Pilots on inland waters of the 
United States, in that you failed to stop 
your engines and proceed with caution 
during a thick fog, resulting . ee. 
Both were directed to appear in Bangor 
to defend themselves on September 28, 
1915, at 9 A.M. 

The findings from the trial were as 
follows: 

That the charge of unskillfulness on the part 
of Captain Shute, of the J. T. Morse, is sus- 
tained, by the evidence, in that in his endeavor 
to keep the vessel clear of the Pemaquid, he 
actually contributed to the collision, by back- 
ing his vessel partly across the channel and 
across the course of the other steamer. 

As Capt. Shute was making an honest effort 
to avoid the collision, we are of the opinion 
that the suspension of his license for thirty 
days is a sufhcient penalty, especially as his 
past record is clean. His license as master and 
pilot is suspended for thirty days from this date, 
Oct. 1, 1915. 

The charge against Captain Wescott 
was also sustained and his license sus- 
pended for thirty days. It seems strange 
that the penalties should have been the 
same, when the inspectors obviously con- 
sidered the Pemaquid more at fault. Al- 
though the only personal injuries were a 
scar from a falling timber on a member 
of the Morse’s crew, and the scalding of 
the Pemaquid’s cook’s wife, a consider- 
able amount of property damage was in- 
volved. Calvin Austin, receiver of the 
Eastern Steamship Corporation, evident- 

7 The lookout had been on steamers only three 


days, and this was his second experience as a look- 
out. Author. 





ly considered the finding favorable to the 
Morse, for he sued the Maine Central 
Railroad for damages. District Judge 
Hale, in his decision, Nov. 21, 1918, said: 

It is clear from the testimony of the officers 
of the Pemaquid, that after slowing down at 
Allen’s Bar, and hearing the whistle of the 
Morse, the steamer continued at full speed on 
her course for Field Ledge Buoy, and that she 
kept well over on the port side of the channel, 
when, as her captain admits, he knew the Morse 
would keep over on her starboard side of the 
channel, and would be at Field Ledge Buoy at 
about the same time the Pemaquid would arrive 
there. No necessity is shown for keeping on the 
port side of the channel; for testimony is con- 
vincing that at Field Ledge Buoy the channel is 
two or three hundred feet wide, and there was 
nothing to prevent the steamer from seeing the 
buoy at a sufficient distance across the channel 
to avoid all danger of collision with the Morse. 

It is clear from the proofs, that the 
Pemaquid was proceeding at an immoderate 
speed in a fog, and that there were no special 
circumstances making it necessary for her to 
depart from the rule relating to speed; that she 
was navigating on the port, instead of the star- 
board side of the channel; that when she heard 
the whistle, and knew that the Morse was ap- 
proaching, she did not reverse until the vessels 
were practically in collision. She was being 
navigated, then, in direct violation of at least 
three requirements of law. 

I cannot exonerate her from fault also, in 
respect to her lookout. She was navigating at a 
place and under conditions where an experi- 
enced lookout was required.‘ . . . At the en- 
trance to Deer Island Thoroughfare a ship 
would not have too many eyes and ears if she 
had a competent lookout stationed well for- 
ward in each of her bows... 

Upon the proofs, then, the Pemaquid was 
acting in flagrant disregard of the safety of the 
approaching steamer; she was guilty of obvious 
and inexcusable faults. 

The evidence taken as a whole seems to me to 
sustain the libelant’s contention that the Morse 
had stopped before she saw the Pemaquid, and 
that she was going astern at the time of the 
collision. The evidence upon this issue is 
cathered from 14 witnesses who were aboard 
the steamer. ... She gave the Pemaquid more 
than her share of the distance separating the 
vessels, and enlarged the Pemagquid’s space for 
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proceeding down the channel; and . . . there 
was room enough in the channel for the Pema- 
quid to pass if she had kept to the starboard 
side of the channel . . . Those in charge of the 
Pemaquid were seeking to avoid the starboard 
side of the channel fearing that they should 
lose sight of the buoy at Field Ledge. . . 

To wait off Mark Island for the Pemaquid 
to leave the Thoroughfare “might mean im- 
mediate danger” of losing her reckoning and 
getting upon the ledges; her officers considered 
it was part of prudence to proceed to Field 
Ledge Buoy. I think they ought not to be held 
at fault for this decision.® 

Another charge was that the Worse 
was blocking the channel, but Judge 
Hale could “find no testimony, now be- 
fore the court, which warrants such a 
conclusion.” He gave the Morse a clean 
slate, saying that ““The court finds... 
that the Pemaquid was solely at fault for 
the collision. A decree may be presented 
accordingly. The libelant recovers costs.” 

Naturally the Railroad was disappoint- 
ed, and appealed, with partial success, at 
least, as is shown by the decision of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, First Circuit, 
June 6, 1922.” 

The Circuit Court held that the Worse 
knew the Pemaquid would go for Field 
Ledge Buoy, in order to set a course for 
Mark Island, and therefore should have 
proceeded to the buoy from Mark Island 
cautiously, instead of at a full speed of 14 
knots; and that Judge Hale was mistaken 
in concluding “that the Worse was not 
only stopped before arrival at the point of 
intersection, but that she was actually 
going astern,’ for, “the evidence shows 
that she had reached that point and that 
the collision occurred there while she was 
advancing or backing.” It found that the 
evidence that the Morse was moving 
astern at the moment of impact was “‘of 


8 255 Federal Reporter, p. 710 seq. Also see be- 
low, July 23, 1924. 

% 288 Federal Reporter, p. 666 seq. 

10 Stopping engines to locate a fog signal of a 
vessel apparently forward of the beam, and then pro- 
ceeding with caution. Author. 





an unsatisfactory character’; that “the 
danger of collision in a fog, in a narrow 
channel,.not more than 300 feet wide, so 
outweighed the Worse’s danger of losing 
her way, through possible failure to pick 
up Field Ledge Buoy, as not to warrant 
holding her speed in disregard of Article 
16. Furthermore, as she was behind her 
regular schedule-time more than three- 
fourths of an hour, we think this fact 
had quite as much to do with her pro- 
ceeding through the Thoroughfare at full 
speed, as the possible . . . failure to pick 
up Field Ledge. Buoy. ... 

The presumption of fault arising from the 
violation of rules of this character’? should not 
be regarded as overcome, except upon clear and 
convincing proof—certainly not when the testi- 
mony as to what occurred at about the time of 
the collision, given by officers of the ship that 
violated the statute, is as conflicting as it was in 
this case, where they testified, not only at vari- 
ance with one another, but contradicted them- 
selves. 

... When assessed, all the damages sustained 
by the respective vessels should be appor- 
tioned... 

A rehearing was denied on June 8, 
1923, with District Judge Morton dis- 
senting, saying that as the inspectors and 
Judge Hale had found that the Worse 
was backing when struck, it left the case 
one where “the Morse’s fault was most 
doubtful and slight as compared to the 
Pemaquid’s and the doubt had been re- 
solved in the Morse’s favor by the Dis- 
trict Court,” which could not be called 
clearly in error in so doing. 

Thus, not until eight years later, to a 
day, did the echoes of the Morse-Pema- 
quid collision die away. As in most acci- 
dents, no one will ever know everything 
that happened, but the above version is 
built largely from the testimony taken at 
the inspectors’ investigation and trial, and 
from the later court reports, thus making 
it as accurate as possible. ‘The trip from 
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The Morse Ashore at Moose Island 


AFTER COLLISION WITH STEAMER “PEMAQUID,” SEPTEMBER, 1915 


North Haven to meeting the Vinalhaven 
has been constructed from the log-books 
and the author’s personal observation of the 
Morse’s procedure in navigating in a fog. 


{ 
~~ 


The “Mattie J. Ellis? Collision. On the 
afternoon of June 27, 1930, the Worse 
was bound west in a thick fog. Here 1s 
Captain Thompson’s account of the trip: 

Left Southwest Harbor, bound to Stonington, 
and passed Bass Harbor Head at 2:56 P.M. We 
had been running five minutes and heard a bell 
and horn. Stopped ship and backed. Before 
vessel lost headway, we sighted object. Boat 
still backing, went alongside of this vessel, 
caught her jib boom on our boat davit, port 
side, and broke jib-boom. Vessel raked our port 
side with his cat heads, taking our upper bul- 
warks, breaking a hole ten feet long. We then 
swung clear. I then spoke him and told him I 
would stand by and for him to look his vessel 
over. In about four minutes he came forward 
on his vessel and said he was all right, and no 
damage done to his hull. I got the vessel’s name 
and hailing port. 


The fog was thick when they left the 
dock in Bar Harbor, and they had not 
sighted any vessels before the Mattie J. 
Ellis, though off Loper’s Point, about a 
mile NNE from the route, there were 
always more or less vessels. “Thompson 
had been running at fog speed, making 
about 12 knots, full speed being 14 knots. 
The schooner was blowing her horn and 
ringing her bell, and when he had heard 
her bell he backed, the Worse going “‘once 
and one-half her length” before she came 
to a stop. The wind was very light and 
easterly, and the hearing good. The tide 
was turning out and the schooner had 
anchored in the fairway to keep from be- 
ing carried down onto the bar off Bass 
Harbor. The Morse was twenty minutes 
late at Rockland, and her damage 
amounted to $125.00. Repairs were 
made gradually during the nights after 
the days’ runs were over. The schooner’s 
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only damage was “‘jib-boom broke off in 
the cap,” and she arrived safely at Bos- 
ton two days later. 

At the investigation from which the 
above account is taken, the Steamboat 
Inspectors concluded “that the accident 
was due to the dense fog and the con- 
fusing signals from the schooner which 
was anchored in the fairway, and that 
there is no reason to lay any blame on 
the officers of the steamer. . . . Case dis- 
missed.” 


Groundings. ‘The Morse struck bottom 
several times without injury as noted in 
log entries, but on Wednesday, July 23, 
1924, the following entry appears in the 
log: 

Stmr. J. T. Morse left Rockland at 5:05 for 
Bar Harbor. Arrived at North Haven at 6:06, 
having light fog for 10 minutes out by Rock- 
land Breakwater and: dense fog from then on. 
Left North Haven at 6:10 running regular 
courses to Mark Island. Stopped there about 3 
minutes and waited for Stmr. Gov. Bodwell to 
come up and pass with safety, and then put 
her on regular course for Field Ledge Buoy, 3 
minute run. Did not see the buoy, and then 
run for Yellow Ledge at moderate speed, and 
made what we supposed was Yellow Ledge, 
and then run for spar buoy and made a dry 
ledge, that off west of Crotch Island. 

The passengers were taken to Stoning- 
ton in small boats where they were picked 
up by the Southport, which was stopped 
on her regular run to Blue Hill at Brook- 
lin, and sent to Stonington for the pur- 
pose. The Morse was floated on the next 
tide at about 3:30 P.M., and proceeded 
to Rockland under her own power, ap- 
parently undamaged. However she went 
to Camden the next morning and was 
hauled on the railway “for observation.” 
A garboard plank and the keel were 
found damaged, and she did not come 
off the railway until August 8. She 
reached Rockland that day at 10:10 P.M. 


and returned to the Bar Harbor run the 
following morning. Meantime the West- 
port had been called into service to re- 
place the Morse, and the Southport went 
back to the Blue Hill line. 

During the Morse-Pemaquid trial Cap- 
tain Shute claimed that if he had waited 
at Mark Island for the Pemaquid to come 
up, he would have lost his reckoning and 
perhaps gone ashore among the ledges. 
Captain Thompson’s experience in this 
instance proves that Captain Shute was 
right. If this accident had occurred before 
the Pemaquid collision, the appeal in the 
latter case might not have resulted in a 
reversal of the decree of the District 
Court. 

The log for September 13, 1928, as the 
Morse was nearing Stonington, reads thus: 

Calm and foggy .. . Passed Russ Id. buoy at 
4:22%. Ran west 140” and swung to NWY%W 
for west corner of Eastern S. S. Co. wharf and 
slowed. Made small buoy a little close. Back- 
ed up a little and got in position and come 
ahead slowly and struck on what is called 
Steam Boat Rock at 4:28. She did not stop. 

It was very low tide and the Morse 
was not off her course. Her bilge struck 
on the rock and broke two planks. Pumps 
kept her free as they made the wharf, after 
which the hole was patched with rubber 
and boards from the inside. This took 
until early the next morning. Most of the 
passengers stayed aboard, but those who 
could not wait went by auto to Ellsworth 
and thence by train. She left for Rock- 
land at 3:20 A.M. Friday, arriving at 
5:10. On Saturday she left for Camden, 
apparently under her own power, but 
convoyed by the tug Sommers M. Smith, 
making the trip from 8:45 to 9:25 A.M. 
She was hauled out at 11:45 A.M. and 
remained under repair for two weeks, as 
her starboard paddle wheel was also 
found to be damaged. She then tied up at 
Camden for the winter. 
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Man Overboard. If Wednesday was our 
heroine’s unlucky day, then Deer Island 
Thoroughfare was her unlucky place. 
On September 7, 1925, a foggy day, she 
was picking her way eastward out of 
Stonington. As she passed Russ Island 
Buoy, Chief Engineer Marshall at his 
post responded to a gong signal from the 
pilot house of two rapid strokes, to stop 
her, two more, for full speed astern, and 


then more and more. So he stopped the 
engine and called through the speaking 
tube to the pilot house just as a gentle- 
man passenger burst open the pilot house 
door to report that the quartermaster had 
jumped overboard, and that he himself 
had pulled the bell handle at the stern. 
The stewardess saw the officer fall past 
the dining-room window, and also gave 
the alarm. Here is the log-book entry: 

After leaving Stonington today Peter Eaton, 
quartermaster on Stmr. J. T. Morse went off 
watch. When we passed Russ Island buoy he 
fell overboard. The Morse was stopped and 
a boat was lowered, but he was picked up by 
another boat and taken to Stonington for aid. 
The Morse went back to Stonington. Peter 
was taken to a nearby house where he was 
cared for by a doctor and a nurse. 

From another notation, on the back 
cover, we learn that he ‘“‘fell overboard” 
at 7:13 A.M., that the Morse arrived back 
at Stonington at 7:34, and proceeded to 
Bar Harbor at 7:40. Peter Eaton had 
been in ill health and despondent, and 
possibly had attempted suicide. He was 
sent to his home on Deer Isle, and re- 
covered completely in due time. In tell- 
ing of the incident Pilot Spinney re- 
marked that not only in such a case is a 
passenger justified in tampering with the 
engine bell-pulls, but that it would have 
saved some time and confusion if the pas- 
senger had known the simple signals. 


V ariattons. Numerous minor variations to 





the daily routine were experienced by the 
Morse each season. Many of these were 
due to storms. For instance, the Bar 
Harbor Times for November 21, 1914, 
has this typical item: 

The steamer J.T. Morse surprised the towns- 
people when her whistle was heard at about 12, 
Saturday night. The Boston boat did not leave 
(Boston) until 6 that morning because of the 
heavy storm of Friday night .. . The Morse 
was 13 hours late on her arrival here. 

In such a case it sometimes took three 
or four days for her to catch up to her 
schedule. Often she would terminate her 
eastward run at Seal Harbor, freight and 
passengers being sent overland from 
there to Bar Harbor. This was partly to 
save time, and partly because in rough 
weather the Bar Harbor landing afforded 
a very uneasy berth. Another cause of 
deviation from schedule was boiler trou- 
ble, usually leaks, especially in 1924 and 
1925. This was finally remedied by the 
re-boilering in 1926. 


Ownership. Technically the J. 1. Morse 
had three successive owners. She was built 
by the Eastern Steamship Company, of 
which Ransom B. Fuller was president, 
Calvin Austin, vice-president and general 
manager, and James T. Morse, treas- 
urer. The company was a result of C. W. 
Morse’s efforts to consolidate steamship 
lines all along the Atlantic Coast, and 
comprised all the lines running east out 
of Boston. In 1911, when the Consoli- 
dated Steamship Lines, Calvin Austin, 
president (of which the Eastern S. S. 
Company was a subsidiary), had been 
dissolved, the Eastern S.S. Company was 
reorganized as the Eastern Steamship 
Corporation, but it was really a continua- 
tion of the old company, with Calvin 
Austin now as president. Of course, the 
new name appeared on the Morse’s bow. 
The New Haven Railroad was the con- 
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trolling factor in the new corporation, 
and so its difficulties reflected themselves 
in the steamship company, which had an 
unprofitable time of it. The hard times of 
1913-14 were the last straw, and the 
corporation was petitioned into bankrupt- 
cy on October 30, 1914, and Calvin 
Austin was appointed receiver. As Brad- 
lee says in his “Steam Navigation in New 
England,” “After several ‘high finance’ 
gyrations, a farcical auction sale of the 
Eastern Steamship Corporation was held 
at Bangor, Maine, on January 3, 1917, 
and it was bid in for $3,366,000 by one 
Jere A. Downs, representing a committee 
of bondholders and stockholders.” So that 
summer, “Eastern S$. S$. Lines, Inc.” ap- 
peared on the .Vorse’s bows. About 1925 
the “Inc.” disappeared, and the com- 
pany’s blue house flag with the white 
‘““E”’ was painted on her stack. Also, at 
about this time her home _ port 
changed from Boston, Massachusetts, to 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. This was 
her final status and appearance until she 
was sold to the Union Navigation Com- 


pany of New York in 1933. 


Was 


Yankee. “From Bar Harbor to Coney 
Island and from millionaire patrons to 
New York ‘trippers’ constitutes a far 
cry and undeniably a long 
ward in the social scale, yet a Maine insti- 
tution, familiar to thousands .. . has suf- 
fered the degradation of such a transfer.” 
So wrote Fred C. Green in a eulogy of 
the Vorse, appearing on the front page 
of the Boston Evening Transcript for 
July 29, 1933, sixteen days after she was 
sold. For her new service was to be be- 
tween New York City and Coney Is- 
land. In preparation for this some changes 
were made in her arrangement, notably 
cutting out her forward bulwarks so that 


step down- 


the future “trippers’’ could view the har- 
bor from the former freight deck. 

On the trip to New York Captain 
Ernest Torrey of Rockport, Maine, was 
in command, and John $. Marshall wa: 
once more at the throttle as “Chief.” 
Superintendent Mowers of the Union 
Navigation Company was aboard. Th: 
Morse \eft Camden, after her twenty- 
two-month lay-up there, on July 22, 
1933. She was held up by fog at Rock- 
land, where she went for coal. 

They said she came in for coal (wrote Mr. 
Green ), but the more sentimental among Rock- 
land’s fast vanishing group of old seafarers 
to think that the veteran of so many 
jousts with the wind and wave and fog had re- 


chose 


turned to say farewell to her companions, in- 
cluding the Camden, the Belfast, the Westport, 
Southport, and Vinalhaven. . . As though in 
pity a fog swept down to delay the Morse’s de- 
parture as long as possible. If ships are able to 
communicate one with the other it is certain 
that there was much gossip and exchange of 
confidences as the smaller vessels rocked and 
nodded each night at their moorings, while 
the larger ones voiced their farewells and re- 
grets on their brief visits in connection with 
east and west passages. 

Last Monday the fog lifted, lines were cast 
off and the J. T. Morse steamed away to her 
life. Her whistle sounded a mournful 
farewell that echoed from waterfront sheds and 
from the spruce-clad contour of Owl’s Head as 
she left her home-port forever. 


new 


This departure took place at one 
o'clock in the afternoon. She went around 
Cape Cod and arrived at New London 
on Tuesday at 3:00 P.M., took on coal, 
and sailed the next morning at 8:00. 
That afternoon, at about 3:00 she joined 
her new companions at the headquarters 
of her new owners at Edgewater, New 
Jersey, just north of the 125th Street 
ferry. On August 10 her name was 
changed to Yankee. 


(Io be continued ) 














An Historical Prospect of Harvard College 
1636-1936 


By C. E. WaALTon 


Assistant Librarian 


(Continued from page 66) 


OHN HANCOCK became Treasurer of Harvard College 
just before war broke out. The little book he kept as Treasurer 
affords dramatic evidence of the times, since its pages received less 
and less of his time and attention as hostilities approached. The 
memorial, with other important Hancock papers, was the bequest, 


in 1926, of Charles P. Greenough, Esq., ’64: 


JouHn Hancock. Income and Expenditure Account as Treasurer 
of Harvard College, with entries from September 3, 1773 to 
February 11, 1774. 


20 leaves, 13.5 X 21.2 cm. 


The Sparks file includes the Inventory Account prepared by 
Thomas Hubbard when Hancock took office: 


A List of bonds belonging to Harvard College, dated Boston Sep- 
tember 2, 1773, and receipted for by John Hancock. 
4 leaves, 19.7 X 31.5 cm. 


OR a time in 1775, the Governing Boards met at Watertown. 
Continuously in the possession of the College were: 


President and Fellows of Harvard College. Waste-Book or origi- 
nal records of minutes of meetings, October 1, 1771 to March 


I2, 1777: 


37 leaves, 10 leaves inserted, and one cut out, 20.5 x 33.4 cm. 


Overseers of Harvard College. Waste-Book or original records of 
minutes of meetings, July 31, 1775 to April 23, 1776. 


16 leaves, in a brown paper cover, 15.6 xX 19.3 cm. 
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As the war draws to a close, from the Sparks file are shown: 


Account of damages done to the colleges by the Army after April 
19, 1775, which remained to be made good after the first repairs 
were made previous to the return of the scholars to Cambridge, 
as per estimate of . . . a committee appointed for that purpose 
by the General Court. Cambridge, April 6, 1777. 


2 leaves, 23.9 X 35.6 cm. 


The Committee appointed by the Reverend Corporation to select 
books from sequestered libraries, agreeable to a resolve of the 
General Court, for the use of the students of Harvard College, 
beg leave to report that they have selected the following books 
and deposited them in the Library. Undated, probably 1778. 


1 leaf, 18.7 x 30.4 cm. 


James Bowporn, Chairman of the Constitutional Convention. 
Memorandum to the President and Fellows of that section of 
the new Constitution relating to Harvard College. Dated No- 
vember 13, 1779. Final paragraph in Bowdoin’s hand. 


2 leaves, 18.3 X 24.5 cm. 


James ANDERSON. Petition to the corporation for exemption from 


certain Greek and Latin studies. Dated September 29, 1780. 
1 leaf, 19.7 x 30.9 cm. 


The delightful interlude of the sea horse teeth, being a request in 
1777 from Dr. Daniel Scott to take them from the “Museum of 
Cambridge” to make false teeth, is an autograph letter from the 
papers collected by Mr. Lane: 


Danie. Scott. Autograph letter to the Honorable the Corpora- 
tion, concerning the use of two sea horse teeth in the museum for 
making false teeth, dated Boston, June 14, 1777. 


2 leaves, 22.3 x 35 cm. 


While the return of normal times may be inferred from a petition 
to the Faculty, also from the Lane file, signed by three members 
of the Class of 1781, praying pardon for a slight lapse on the night 
of March 21, 1780, and “confiding in that candor which has always 
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been esteemed the distinguishing characteristic of greatness of 
mind”: 


Petition to the Reverend the President, Professors, and Tutors of 
Harvard College, beginning, “We are sensible of the impro- 
priety of our conduct... ,” and signed Atkins, Dexter, and 
Hall Primus. Undated, 1780. 


1 leaf, 21.5 x 32.6 cm. 


HE widening influence of Harvard “College and Univer- 


sity” is felt in two further papers from the same source: 


Court Dre GEBE Lin. Autograph letter to the President and Fel- 
lows, accompanying the gift of his work, Le Monde Primitif, 
Vols. 1-6, Paris, March 2, 1780. 


2 leaves, 25.1 x 38.6 cm. 


CHEVALIER De La Luzerne. Letter to President Willard, ac- 
knowledging an honorary degree received, Philadelphia, April 
26, 1782. 


2 leaves, 18.8 x 22.6 cm. 


From the papers collected in Winsor’s day: 


Epwarp WIGGLEsworTH. Autograph letter to President Willard, 
on the cost of living in his father’s time, dated Cambridge, 
March 7, 1782. 


2 leaves, 16.6 x 20.7 cm. 


At a meeting of the professors and tutors, August 16, 1780. Pro- 
fessor Wigglesworth authorized to act for the President in 
examining candidates for admission. In the hand of Stephen 
Sewall, a note by Wigglesworth at bottom. 

1 leaf, 21 x 33 cm. 


From the old trunk: 


Cates GannetT, College Steward. Expenses of Commencement 
dinner, 1781. 
2 leaves, 15.4 X 39.1 cm. 
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Charles Bulfinch's Sketch for a Cupola 
for Giniversity Ball, c. 1813 


AN UNUSED DETAIL, NOW FIRST PUBLISHED 
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From the papers of the Corporation continuously in the posses- 
sion of the College: 


At a meeting of the President and Fellows of Harvard College, 
May 16, 1782. Memorandum, or original record of minutes, in 
the hand of President Willard. 


2 leaves, 18 x 24.5 cm. 


OTE 3 indicates the first official step taken towards the found- 
ing of the Medical School. The paper shown was in all prob- 
ability written at the meeting. 


At a meeting of the President and Fellows of Harvard College, 
January 29, 1784. Memorandum or original record of minutes, 
in the hand of President Willard. 

Vote 2 allows the medical professors the use of the Apparatus. 2 leaves, 18 x 
24.5 cm. 

President and Fellows of Harvard College. Draft Memorial to 
the Senate and House of Representatives. Dated February 5, 
1784. Proposing a public infirmary for paupers, which shall be 
open to the medical professors and their students. 

1 leaf, 20.9 X 33.4 cm. 


Abstract of the Medical Institution. Printed account from the 
Massachusetts Magazine, dated August 16, 1791, filed with the 
official papers. 


2 leaves, 12.3 X 19.3 cm. 


Circular Letter, announcing the Medical School to be established 
in Boston, dated June 1, 1811. 
Printed. 1 leaf, 19.1 x 23.3 cm. 


ROM Miss Susanna and Miss Theodora Willard, in 1910, 

came the gift of two important autograph letters written to 
President Willard, their ancestor, acknowledging honorary de- 
grees: 


Joun Apams. Autograph letter to President Willard acknowledg- 
ing an honorary degree of LL.D., dated Auteuil, near Paris, 
September 8, 1784. 


2 leaves, 23.7 X 37.3 cm. 
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ALEXANDER Hamitton. Autograph letter to President Willard, 
acknowledging an honorary degree, dated Philadelphia, Sep- 
tember 6, 1792. 

2 leaves, 18.6 x 22.6 cm. 


Near the end of the century, and from the Sparks file: 


President and Fellows of Harvard College. Memorial to the Leg- 
islature to renew a grant for a lottery to build a new College 
building. Signed by President Willard. Dated June 3, 1793. 
In the hand of Ebenezer Storer, the capable Treasurer for the 
time-being. 

2 leaves, 20.9 X 33.2 cm. 


At this period, the growth of the Apparatus is shown by two papers 
from the collection made in Winsor’s time: 


SAMUEL WILLIAMS, Hollis Professor of Mathematics. An Account 
of sundry articles bought for the Apparatus of Harvard College 
in 1787. 


1 leaf, 20.6 x 25.4 cm. 


SAMUEL WILLIaAMs, Hollis Professor of Mathematics. An Account 
of sundry articles bought for the Apparatus of Harvard College 
in 1788. 


1 leaf, 19.1 x 28.1 cm. 


At the bottom of the 1788 list, in the hand of the Hollis Professor, 
is a note stimulating to the imagination, “The following articles 
are wanted extremely in the apparatus: A tea-kettle, skillet, chaf- 
endish, bellows.” From the same source, the earliest existing stu- 
dent bond is shown: 


James Cowinc and Timotuy Dory. Bond to the President and 
Fellows of Harvard College for the college bills of David Cow- 
ing. Dated November 16, 1785. 


1 leaf, 18.6 x 30.4 cm. 
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Plan for the Improvement of the College Bard 
“from fir. Bulfinch,” c. 1814 


HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED EXAMPLE OF THIS FAMOUS ARCHITECT’S 
WORK IN LANDSCAPE DESIGN 
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HE Tercentenary gift of the American Antiquarian Society 

to Harvard, a water-color view of the Colleges, made about 
1807, shows the appearance of the buildings in President Webber’s 
time: 


View of Harvard College, about 1807. 


1 leaf, water color, 55.4 x 38.6 cm. 


HE nineteenth century was well begun by the Presidency of 
John Thornton Kirkland. From the Sparks file: 


President and Fellows of Harvard College. Circular letter on the 
need of the College for a new building, dated January 15, 1813. 
Signed by President Kirkland, and Messrs. Lathrop, Eliot, 
Gore, Davis, Lowell, and Phillips. 


This copy is addressed to Samuel Eliot, Esq. 4 leaves, 19.9 x 24.5 cm. 


CuHar.es Butrincu. Sketch for the College Yard, showing Uni- 
versity Hall. Dated, 1814. 


1 leaf, 19.6 x 31.7 cm. 


CuHarves Butrincu. Sketch and plan for a cupola, designed for 
University Hall. Undated, probably 1813. 


1 leaf, 25.3 x 47.1 cm. 


The beginnings of the Theological School and the development of 
the laboratory method are shown from the same source: 


Joun Apams. Autograph Letter to President Kirkland in answer 
to the plea for subscriptions, dated Quincy, July ro, 1816. 
1 leaf, 20.1 X 23.5 cm. 


Joun T. Krrxvanp. Draft of a letter to Rev. Mr. Holmes with 
vote of the Corporation respecting plan of instruction in the 
Theological Seminary, dated December 12, 1816. 

1 leaf, 20.7 x 25.3 cm. 


Joun Goruam. Autograph letter to President Kirkland sketching 
the alterations and additions necessary in the chemical laboratory 
in Holden Chapel, dated August 26, 1814. 


2 leaves, 20.1 X 24.9 cm. 
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STUDENT LIFE 


from the second section of the University Archives com- 
3<0 prising printed and manuscript material written by Har- 
vard men or about Harvard. Here also are to be found certain 
types of formal record, such as admission certificates and diplomas, 
which ordinarily pass out of the University’s hands. The collec- 
tions represented here have been built up, over a period of time, 
almost wholly by gifts from Harvard men or from those interested 
in Harvard. The principal part of these materials has been selected 
and described by Mrs. Anna Felton Dakin, Supervisor of the 
Archives Office. Relating to admission to the College: 





College Laws, being the admittatur of William Lawrence, Class 
of 1743. Dated September 9, 1739. 


22 leaves, 15.4 x 18.4 cm. 


Laws of Harvard College, being the admittatur of Andrew Wa- 
terhouse, Class of 1810. Dated September 24, 1806. 


72 pages, in a blue paper cover, 13.4 x 23.2 cm. 


To be admitted, the early student must first copy the College laws, 
then secure at the end the endorsement of the President and Fel- 
lows. This endorsement, in Latin, usually began “Admittatur . . .” 
After the laws were printed in 1806, this formula continued to be 
followed on the last page. Such copies of laws, properly filled out, 
have usually been referred to as admittaturs, and are the equiva- 
lent of a certificate of admission. 


ROUPED under appropriate sub-headings may be seen sou- 
venir programs of various athletic contests; the playbills and 

cast pictures for a number of Hasty Pudding Club productions; 
some eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Phi Beta Kappa keys, 
once the property of Harvard men; Class Day and Class Day Tree 
pictures and mementoes; copies of the “Order of the Exercises for 
Commencement,” ranging from an early broadside of 1794 to the 
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present year, and a series of menus for suppers and reunion dinners 
of classes from 1837 through 1894, including the first one in 
French (1838), the first appearance of lobster on a menu (the 
Sophomore Supper of the Class of 1846), and the Twentieth Re- 
union Diploma of the Class of 1859 for the Degree “Baccalauret 
in Edulibus.” 


ope 1813, degree diplomas were written by hand and at 
the expense of the graduate, who paid the President a fee 
for attaching the Seal and signing. In general and within certain 
limits, the size and style of the diploma were whatever struck the 
graduate’s eye. Until well into the nineteenth century, diplomas 
served as letters of reference in times when communication was 
difficult and protracted. In the series shown, only the principal 
signer is indicated: 


GeorcE Atcock, A.B. 1673, Drawn 1676, “Per Integrum Illud 
Tempus...” No seal. Signed by Urian Oakes. 
Earliest Harvard degree diploma known to exist. One of two autographs of 
President Oakes in the Archives. Parchment, 27.2 x 14 cm. 


SAMUEL MaTuer, M.A. 1701, “Per Integrum I]lud Spatium .. .” 
Signed by his father, Increase Mather. 


Gift of the Harvard Club of New York in 1935. Coney Seal. Parchment, 24.1 
x 18 cm. 
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CHilliam Claggett, of Newport, Rhode Jsland, Clockmaker 





CONTRIBUTED BY “THE CLock CLuB,” ALBERT L. PARTRIDGE, Secretary 


N the published lists of American clock- 

makers, the names of Benjamin Bag- 

nall, of Boston; William Claggett, of 
Newport, Rhode Island,and PeterStretch, 
of Philadelphia are sometimes mentioned 
together, these three being referred to as 
being “‘among the earliest makers of fine 
clocks in America,” and the interest ex- 
pressed in the earlier inquiry into the 
story of Benjamin Bagnall and his clocks 
prompted the Clock Club to proceed to 
consider Mr. Claggett’s efforts as a clock- 
maker. 

It is believed that William Claggett 
was born in Wales in 1696. He was 
married in Boston on October 21, 1714, 
to Mary, daughter of Mathew and Mar- 
garet Armstrong, of Boston, who owned 
an estate in Middle Street, now Hanover 
Street. He advertised in the Boston News- 
Letter December 26/ January 2, 1715 
16, this being reported in ““The Arts and 
Crafts in New England,” by George 
Francis Dow, as follows: 

To be sold a new Fashion’d Monethly Clock 
& Case lately arrived from London, also a new 
Fashion’d Camblet Bed lin’d with Satten, to be 
seen at Mr. William Clagget, jun. Clock- 
Maker, near the Town-House. 

In 1716 Claggett removed to New- 
port, Rhode Island, and later was ad- 
mitted there as a Freeman. At a date un- 
known he married a second wife, Re- 
becca, who survived him and was men- 
tioned in his will. He was a religious 
man and finally united with the First 
Baptist Church. There is evidence that 
his religious fervor carried him into some 
rather violent controversies and, in 1721, 
he published a book, “A Looking-Glass 
for Elder Clarke and Elder Wightman 
and the Church Under their Care.” In 
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“Collections” of the Rhode Island His- 
torical Society (April, 1929) an article 
by Mr. Howard M. Chapin establishes 
the fact that Claggett was an engraver of 
some ability and that in 1738 he printed 
paper money for Rhode Island. 

We have the information from New- 
port that Claggett’s residence was at the 
southwest corner of Bridge and ‘Thames 
Streets, and that his shop was on Long 
Wharf, which was about one-eighth of a 
mile from his home. The exact location 
of the shop is unknown but the Old City 
Hall stood at the corner of ‘Thames Street 
and Long Wharf and this fact may be 
responsible for the statement, which has 
been made, that Claggett’s shop stood on 
the site of the present City Hall. No rec- 
ord was found in Newport of H. Clag- 
gett, of Newport (1726-40) who has 
been listed as a clockmaker, but it is re- 
ported that Thomas Claggett, clockmak- 
er, who has been listed as “brother of 
William,” was in fact his son. 

Having in mind the statement that 
Claggett married Mary, the daughter of 
Mathew and Margaret Armstrong, of 
Boston, who owned an estate on Middle 
Street, now Hanover Street, some ex- 
amination was made in the Registry of 
Deeds for Suffolk County. It appears that 
in 1665 Mathew acquired title to a par- 
cel of land bounded “‘on the Street South 
Fasterly.’’ Consideration of the holdings 
of his grantor, John Sunderland, and of 
the adjoining owners mentioned in the 
deed, as stated in the Book of Possessions, 
indicates that “‘the Street” was Middle 
Street. In 1727 there was recorded a deed 
of this parcel to William Waters of Bos- 
ton, Weaver. The grantor was “William 


Claggett of Newport in the Colony of 











THilliam Claggett Clock 
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Rhode-Island in New England, Clock- 
maker, for himself and as he is Guardian 
in Trust to Mathew Armstrong of New- 
port aforesaid (an Impotent person ) and 
also as he is Agent and Attorney of Mar- 
garet Armstrong, widow, William Wa- 
ters, Mariner, and Hannah, his wife of 
Newport aforesaid.” So far as he acted 
for his brother-in-law, Mathew Arm- 
strong, Claggett was thereunto author- 
ized by an order entered on June 4, 
1725s by the Great and General Court 

- Asse mbly for his Majesty’s Province 
of the Massachusetts Bay in New Eng- 
land. From this record it appears that 
Mathew, the younger, had been “fol- 
lowed with Convulsion Fits, which have 
bereaved him of his understanding,” and 
having no other means of support, Mar- 
garet, his mother, and William Clag- 
gett, his brother-in-law, prayed for leave 
to sell his interest in his father’s estate on 
Middle Street. Hannah Waters was also 
an heir of Mathew Armstrong, the elder, 
presumably his daughter. The fact that 
Claggett assumes to act for himself and 
that his wife, Mary, was not mentioned, 
suggests that she had deceased before 
1727. 

Mrs. Samuel G. Babcock has present- 
ed to the Clock Club a photostatic COpy 
of a page from the Account Book of the 
Wardens of Christ Church in Boston on 
which appears the following entry: 

Boston, Oct. 29th, 1736. 

Recd. of Messrs. Robt. Jarvis and Robt. 
Jenkins Church Wardens the sum of Three 
hundred and Twenty pounds in full for an or- 
gan sett up in Christs Church as witness my 
hand. 


£ 320 Wil™ Claggett 


Mrs. Babcock has also furnished typed 
copies of certain entries in the Records of 
Meetings of the Vestry of Christ Church, 
the first date being August 17, 


1736, the 


last September 15, 1736. From these it 
appears that Mr. Claggett of Newport 
had by letter offered to the Church “an 
Organ for Four Hundred pounds ready 
fixed and Sett up in the Church,” and 
that the Church Wardens and Vestry had 
resolved not to pay above Three Hun- 

dred pounds therefor. This decision hav- 
ing been communicated to Mr. Claggett, 
he accepted the counter-offer and there- 
upon Messrs. William Price and Stephen 
Deblois (or either of them) were in- 
structed to go to Newport and examine 
the organ and.give their opinion by a re- 
port to the Vestry. Lastly, it appears that 
Mr. Price had visited Newport and had 
reported that “said Organ is richly worth 
the money demanded for the same, and 
is very suitable for our church,” where- 
upon it was voted that the subscribers to 
the project turn in their money. There 
is also a record of the expense account in 
connection with the negotiations for the 
organ and preparation for its installa- 
tion, including sundry expenses to New- 
port to see the organ. This opens with an 
item of 12 shillings 6 pence paid for a 
letter from Mr. Baynton about the organ 
and concludes with an entry of 2 shil- 
lings, 2 pence for bushell of Char- 
kole.” 

Prior to 1746, Claggett became inter- 
ested in electricity and constructed an 
electrical machine which he exhibited in 
Boston, It is written that he was inti- 
mately acquainted with Benjamin Frank- 
lin who inspected his apparatus at New- 
port in 1746. Indeed it has been sug- 
gested that Franklin derived his interest 
in electricity from Claggett and his ap- 
paratus. 

Some amusing items concerning these 
electrical experiments appeared in the 
Boston Evening Post in 1746-47, these 
being copied here from a paper prepared 
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for the Newport Historical Society ( Feb- 
‘uary 17th, 1930) by Miss Elizabeth 
May Tilley: 

March 3, 1746. Boston. Extract of a Letter 
from Newport, Feb. 28, 1745-6. The wonder- 
ful account (in the Magazine) of the surpriz- 
ing effects of Electricity, as lately discovered in 
several Parts of Europe, having raised the Curi- 
osity of several Gentlemen here, Mr. William 
Claggett, Watchmaker, has fixed a machine, by 
which a great Variety of those Experiments 
have been repeated, to the Astonishment of the 
Spectators. 

December 29, 1746. Boston. We hear from 
Newport, on Rhode Island, that Mr. William 
Claggett of that Town, has at last succeeded 
so far in the Electrical Experiments, as to set 
fire to Spirits of Wine, the most satisfactory 
and difficult of all. 

August 24, 1747. Boston. For the Entertain- 
ment of the Curious, There is to be seen at the 
House of Capt. John Williams, near the Golden 
Fleece in King Street, Boston, a Great Variety 
of curious Experiments of the most surprising 
Effects of Electricity, wherein will be shewn the 
wonderful Phenomena of Electrical Attraction, 
Repulsion, and flamistic Force; particularly 
the new Method of Electrifying several Per- 
sons at the same Time, so that Fire shall dart 
from all Parts of their Bodies, as the same has 
lately been exhibited to the Astonishment of the 
Curious in all Parts of Europe. Performed by 
William Claggett, Clock-maker, whose Busi- 
ness will not suffer him to make any long Stay 
here, and therefore should be glad those Gentle- 
men and Ladies whose Curiosities may excite 
them to behold those Wonders, would attend as 
soon as possible. 

N.B. These experiments may be seen at any 
Time of the Day, a Company presenting, at 
Ten Shillings (Old Tenor) each Person. 

Thus we have William Claggett iden- 
tified as a merchant, a clockmaker, an 
author, an engraver, a printer, a maker 
of musical instruments and a dabbler in 
the science of electricity. 

There is no evidence that William 
Claggett had apprentices in any num- 
ber or that he founded a school in clock- 
making as did Harland in Connecticut, 
although it should be noted that his son, 
Thomas, is listed as a clockmaker, and 
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that his daughter, Mary, married James 
Wady, of Newport, also a clockmaker. 
Neither is there direct evidence that he 
constructed clock cases, but it 1s not im- 
probable that he did inasmuch as in 1725 
we find him mentioned as being a “‘musi- 
cal instrument maker.” 

There is in the possession of the New- 
port Historical Society the first page of 
William Claggett’s will, the remainder 
being missing. This will was included 
among the old records which were car- 
ried away in a small boat accompanying 
the British Fleet at the time of the evacu- 
ation of Newport. ‘The 
wrecked at Hell Gate and the records 
which were recovered were water-soaked 


vessel was 


and naturally some were lost. By this 
will, which was dated July 13, 1748, 
Mr. Claggett gave small amounts of 
money to his son William and to his 
daughters Mary Wady, Hannah Thread- 
kill and Elizabeth Claggett. He then be- 
queathed to his wife the use and improve- 
ment of all his real estate together with 
the rents and profits of his shop standing 
on land belonging to the Proprietors of 
the Long Wharf in Newport until his 
son Caleb should arrive at the age of 21 
years, and, in case said Proprietors should 
oblige his wife to move the shop, he gave 
her full power to sell the same. He fur- 
ther provided that after his son Caleb ar- 
rived at the age of 21 years, his wife 
should have the use and improvement of 
one half part of the rents and profits of 
his real estate, including the shop, during 
the time that she should remain his wid- 
ow. There the record ends, without men- 
tion of a son named ‘Thomas. 

Claggett clocks are not numerous. Mr. 
G. Winthrop Brown, of Chestnut Hill, 


Massachusetts, is the fortunate owner of 


1 New and Greatly Enlarged Edition. N. Y., 1921. 
Vol. II, pp. 282-83. 
2 Ibid., pp. 284-86. 


three. Iwo of these carry an arched dial, 
the third, with square dial, which is fea- 
tured in “Colonial Furniture in America,” 
by Luke Vincent Lockwood,’ is now on 
exhibition at the Museum of Fine Arts 
in Boston. All have the “bible” or “‘sar- 
cophagus”’ top and are, naturally, decid- 
edly English in design. 

Other known owners of Claggetts are 
Rt. Rev. Samuel G. Babcock, of Mar- 
blehead, Massachusetts; Mr. William H., 
Putnam, of Hartford, Connecticut; Capt. 
Mortimer C, Addoms, Jr., of Farming- 
dale, Long Island; Mr. and Mrs. San- 
ford Stoddard, of Fairfield, Connecticut; 
Mr. Herbert T. Tiffany, of Baltimore, 
Maryland, and the Rhode Island Histori- 
cal Society. 

In describing certain Claggett clocks,” 
Mr. Lockwood made special mention of 
one in lacquer case which he described as 
the property of Mr. William Ames, of 
Providence. He showed a close-up of the 
dial of the clock and described it as “‘the 
most beautiful Claggett one known.” It 
was further described as having a revolv- 
ing moon dial and the maker’s name en- 
graved on the curved top of the dome. 
There is a musical attachment striking on 
ten bells, and the small dial at the right- 
hand upper corner regulates the tunes 
which are “Britons, Strike Home,” and 
“Happy Swains.” In view of the praise 
bestowed by a distinguished authority 
upon the dial on the Ames clock, we are 
fortunate in having a picture of the dial 
which ornaments the clock owned by 
Bishop Babcock. ‘The latter is not a mu- 
sical movement, the small hand at the 
upper right-hand corner of the dial being 
provided in order to cause the clock to 
strike or stand silent. It carries also a 
day of the week ring which is seen 
through an opening in the dial below the 
hands, this feature being absent from the 
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Dial of Tiilliam Claggett Tall Clock 


OWNED BY THE RT. REV. 
OF MARBLEHEAD, 


Ames dial. In other respects the two are 
quite similar and, it must be said, so far 
as may be judged from the published 1l- 
lustrations of the Rhode Island dial, that 
the dial on Bishop Babcock’s clock is quite 
as fine and interesting as the one which 
Mr. Lockwood described “the most 
beautiful one known.” Bishop Babcock’s 
clock formerly belonged to the Misses 
Stanton, of Newport, Rhode Island, and 
was bequeathed to him. 

Students of Claggett clocks have been 


SAMUEL G. BABCOCK, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


perplexed by the fact that the clock de- 
scribed by Mr. Lockwood as “the prop- 
erty of William Ames” has been pictured 
elsewhere and referred to as being the 
property of the heirs of William G. Rus- 
sell, late of Providence. In fact the clock 
originally belonged to William G. Russell 
and the published pictures were taken 
during his lifetime. After his decease, the 
clock came into the possession of William 
Ames, and this succession in ownership 
led to the confusion. 











Tilliam Crowninshield Endicott 


1860—19 36 


In the passing of William Crowninshield Endicott on November 28, 1936, the 
Society lost one of its original incorporators and lifelong friends. Mr. Endicott was 
elected the first Treasurer of the Society in 1910 and held that office for twenty 
years. In 1930 he became Vice-President of the Society from Massachusetts. He was 
elected the Society’s second President in 1932, holding that office until his death. 

Mr. Endicott, a direct descendant of John Endecott, Governor of Massachusetts 
Bay Colony, proved himself the embodiment of the highest type of collector and 
connoisseur. Through his presidency of the Essex Institute in Salem, and his mem- 
bership in the Massachusetts Historical Society, the Peabody Museum, Salem, and 
other antiquarian societies, he was always a worker for the study and preservation of 
New England art and antiquities, while his trusteeships in numerous charitable organ- 
izations testified to his many benefactions to New England life of his day. He also 
published the “Memoirs of Samuel Endicott of Salem”; a history of the “Samuel 
Blanchard Family Gatherings,” and a study of John Endecott and John Winthrop. 

The Society will particularly feel the loss of Mr. Endicott’s vigorous and effectual 
support; his clear sense of direction; his unfailing interest and courtesy, and his ability 
to lead, and find others to aid, in many of the Society’s varied undertakings. 
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AMILY ALBUM by William A. 

Roebuck. The term derives from an 
old custom, Albus familia compactus, a 
book or bound collection of photographs 
of family members, their relatives and 
friends, hence the name. 

It was much in vogue during the latter 
decades of the nineteenth century. It once 
shared honors second only to the family 
Bible. 

Described briefly, the family album 
was a book, or volume, of attractive ap- 
pearance, bound in morocco, or plush in 
various colors, sometimes with the name, 
Album, scrolled on the front cover, in 
ornate metal design, plated over to re- 
semble silver, or gold, with clasp to 
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match. The pages were made of stout 
pasteboard, overlaid with white, cream or 
grey paper, and were gilt-edged. Each 
page was mortised with one or more open 
spaces, of oblong or rectangular form, 
and in sizes to suit the pictures; smaller 
spaces being allowed for tin-types or da- 
guerreotypes of earlier time. These re- 
ceptacles usually were bevelled around 
the margin, and were bordered with some 
pressed design, in Grecian or dainty floral 
pattern, lending pleasing effect to the pic- 
tures. The photos, and others, generally 
were of family members, and relatives, 
arranged in chronological sequence, be- 
ginning with the elders, such as grandpa, 
grandma, father, mother, brother John, 
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sister Belle, uncle Frank, aunt Flora, 
Melissa, aged four, smil’ng baby Joe, and 
so on, followed with pictures of nephews, 
nieces, cousins, other relatives and friends. 
Some were in groups. Papier-mache gates, 
urns, balustrades, castles, and painted can- 
vas seasides sometimes were used as back- 
grounds. 

The family album recalls the lavender- 
scented parlor, the haircloth sofa, the 
prism-pendant parlor lamp-shade, “Bit- 
ter-Sweet,” by J. G. Holland, Godey’s 
Lady’s Book, “Over the Hill to the Poor 
House,” by Will Carleton, the stereo- 
scope, kaleidoscope, ““what-not”’ decked 
with alum-coated cat-tails, window lam- 
brequins, wall mottoes, “God Bless our 
Home,” done in rainbow floss, on perfo- 
rated cardboard, hung in rustic walnut 
frames; days when often it was a family 
custom, when day was done, to gather in 
the little parlor for social communion, 
and listen to sweet voices, grouped about 
the parlor organ, as they sang the old 
songs, “Gathering up the Shells from the 
Seashore,” “Silver ‘Threads among the 
Gold” “When the Robins Nest 
Again.” And in an hour of meditation 
the family would look at the coals in the 
hearth, and let their souls join the song of 
the kettle on the crane, as they harkened 
to the Word, at evening prayers. There 


and 


was no thought but it would always be so. 

But other days have come. New ideas 
have replaced the homely things. The lit- 
tle parlor was no match for them. Bit by 
bit the old traditions have disappeared. 
One by one they have slipped quietly 
away, to join the exodus of the forgotten. 
The faded motto was taken from the 
wall. The album went with the rest. It 
seldom is mentioned now. A few perhaps 
are still kept for the sake of their recollec- 
tions, but most of them long since have 
been tucked away on the shelf, even on 


the top closet shelf. Baby Joe smiles in the 
dark. 
The old family album, the memory 
bound album, 
‘The dust covered album which 
lies on the shelf. 


AW PITS. Richard Bellingham of 

Boston sold to Thomas Joy of Bos- 
ton, carpenter, on July 4, 1640, certain 
saw pits and marsh ground adjoining, ly- 
ing in Boston... about foure rods from 
the beach. (‘The location of the saw pits 
was between what is now Union and 
North Streets, just off Dock Square. )— 
Lechford’s Note Book, Worcester, 1885, 
page 254. 


ED OAK CLAPBOARDS. The 

cost of passage from Dover, on the 
Piscataqua River, to London, England, 
of Hosanna Pomfrett, his wife, and their 
daughter Elizabeth, in the Fall of 1640, 
was one thousand red oak clapboards.— 
Lechford’s Note Book, W orcester, 1885, 


page 326. 


HALLOP. Joseph Armatage of 

Lynn, in the Spring of 1641, let a 
shallop of 3 tuns, to Abraham Robinson, 
Thomas Ashley and William Browne of 
Cape Anne, fishermen, for 3li. to be paid 
in money or good merchantable dry fish. 
—Lechford’s Note Book, Worcester, 
1885, page 406. 


INNACE. John Moses of Duxbury, 

shipwright, in May, 1640, built for 
Thomas Keyser and John Guy of Lynn, 
a pinnace, 32 foote by the keel and 5% 
foote in the hold deep, with a deck and 
sealed throughout at a cost of 4oli. and 
certain other charges, viz. pitch, oakum, 
nails, 5li. 13s.—Lechford’s Note Book, 
Worcester, 1885, page 418. 
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